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for governor at all events. In August, Lincoln wrote
again saying that he had just returned from a speaking
tour in Edgar, Coles, and Shelby counties, and that he
had found the chief embarrassment in the way of Repub-
lican success was the Pillmore ticket. "The great diffi-
culty/* he says, "with anti-slavery-extension Fillmore
men is that they suppose Fillmore as good as Fremont on
that question; and it is a delicate point to argue them out
of it, they are so ready to think you are abusing Mr. Fill-
more." The Fillmore vote in Illinois was 87,444.

The Republican state ticket, headed by William H.
Bissell for governor, was elected, but Buchanan and
Breckinridge, the Democratic nominees, received the
electoral vote of the state and were successful in the
country at large. The defeat of Fremont caused intense
disappointment to the Republicans at the time, but it
was fortunate for the party and for the country that he
was beaten. He was not the man to deal with the grave
crisis impending. Disunion was a club already held in
reserve to greet any Republican President. Senator
Mason, of Virginia, frankly said so to Trumbull in a Sen-
ate debate (December 2,1856), after the election:

MR. MASON: What I said was this, that if that [Republican]
party came into power avowing the purpose that it did avow,
it would necessarily result in the dissolution of the Union,
whether they desired it or not. It was utterly immaterial who
was their President; he might have been a man of straw. I
allude to the purposes of the party.

MR. TRUMBTJIX.: Why, sir, neither Colonel Fremont nor any
other person can be elected President of the United States
except in the constitutional mode, and if any individual is
elected in the mode prescribed in the Constitution, is that cause
for dissolution of the Union? Assuredly not. If it be, the Con-
stitution contains within itself the elements of its own destruc-
tion.1
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